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“Slip inte a Bradley 
—and Out-of-doors!” 


The New Book of 
Bradley Styles 


If you li just drop us a 
post card, you'll receive 
an interesting book that 
shows the Sweaters and 
Scarfs, Toques and 
Tams, Gloves and Hos- 
iery that Bradley knits, 
warmand snug, for your 
comfort. 


We' li tell you, too, where 
you can see a full line 
of Bradleys and have 
the pleasure of trying on 
the styles and colors that 
appeal most to you, 











Coaches and teams whose records are 
now a proud part of sports history first 
proved the worth of Bradleys. 


Now out-door folks everywhere have 
adopted Bradleys for ice-boating and 
skating, skiing and snow-shoeing. 


You will find the sturdily knit, honestly 
and smartly made Bradleys a corking 
choice for you and your men. Ask the 
Bradley dealer near you! 


BRADLEY KNITTING Co. Delavan, Wisconsin 
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THE ART OF HIGH HURDLING 


HARRY L. HILLMAN 


The following article on high hurdling is doubly interesting because the 
illustrations are pictures of Thomson, the fastest high hurdler the world 
has known, and the article is written by Harry L. Hillman, Thomson’s 


coach. 
one of the leaders in the 
Epitor’s Note. 


REAL good high hurdler is 

not unlike a real good golfer, 
as it takes several years for either 
to perfect his form. Continual 
practice at form and speed, and 
trying out this form and speed in 
real competition is bound to show 
results. A hurdler with some, or 
all of the natural assets, will im- 
prove more rapidly and will un- 
doubtedly be a more finished hur- 
dler than the man who has no nat- 
ural ability. 

Specializing in the individual 
events is what wins for America 
at each Olympiad. We have no 
better material for the many 
events than do the foreign ath- 
letes; but the American coaches 
are always endeavoring to improve 
the technique of an event. In Hur- 
dling as in other events, specializa- 
tion is what helps us. 

The photographs and _ general 
description herewith are taken 
from the hurdling of Earl J. 
Thomson, the former Dartmouth 
hurdler, and holder of the world’s 
record for the 120-yard high hur- 
dles in 14 2-5 seconds. Thomson 
was of the rangy type, standing 6 
feet 2 inches in height, and weigh- 
ing 195 pounds stripped, with plen- 
ty of speed and stamina. Had 
Thomson worked for the sprints, 
he surely would have gone in even 
time for the 100 yards. He has 
without special training for the 
dashes, repeatedly done 101-5 sec- 


Mr. Hillman is track coach at Dartmouth College. He 
Track Coaches’ 


has been 
Association of America.— 
onds. He had everything neces- 
sary for a successful high hurdler, 
and a whole lot of natural ability. 
He was a good broad jumper; a 
very good high jumper; a_ good 
discus thrower; fairly good at the 
weights, and, in fact, a good all- 
around performer, as in 1918 he 
scored third place in the A. A. U. 
All-Around Championship. 








Illustration 1 


It really takes a tall, fast man 
to be a successful high hurdler. 
True, there have been some mighty 
good high hurdlers who have not 
been of the rangy type, but they 
are very few. Perhaps the best 
small hurdler seen by the writer 
was ©. E. Erdman, formerly of 
Princeton, who was an exceptional 
performer and deserves that much 
more credit. Hurdlers like Chase, 
Kraenzlein, Nicholson, Garrels, 
Smithson, Shaw, Murray, Kelly, 
Simpson and Thomson were all 
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tall, rangy athletes, most of whom 
are possessed with an abundance 
of speed and stamina 

The main factors in high hur- 
dling are: Stepping over the hur- 
dles, the forward movement of the 








Illustration 2 


arms, the quick snap over of the 
rear leg and the quick get-away on 
the other side of the hurdle. 

The tall man, who as stated 
above has some speed and desires 
to be a hurdler, should study all 
the available information relative 
to hurdling. If there is no coach 
at hand, select each process of de- 
velopment and faithfully adhere 
to the principles. Procure a light 
hurdle, pad the rear ankle and knee, 
pick an even spot on the turf and 








Illustration 3 


go to it, being, of course, careful 
not to do too much each day. 
Landing on the turf will prevent 
stone bruises and lameness if a 
little common sense is used. Be 
prepared to spend some little time 
co-ordinating the different princi- 


ples. In winter months use gym 
mats for landing purposes. 

The new-comer will invariably 
jump the hurdle. Eliminate this 
fault at once! Hang a piece of 
paper the level of your height di- 
rectly over the hurdle and attempt 
to “step” the hurdle without hit- 
ting the paper. In so doing do not 
“duck” the head, but bend forward 
from the waist up. An experienced 
performer will come well under 
the paper. 

Exercises such as sitting on the 
ground in the position of going 
over the top of the hurdle are ben- 
eficial. For a right legged hur- 
dler, this position would be with 
the right leg stretched forward and 
the left leg drawn up at the side. 
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Illustration 4 


From this position lean forward, 
stretching the left arm forward 
and parallel with the right leg. 
Force the upper part of the body 
forward and backward a number 


® of times, keeping the upper part of 


the body from leaning to the right 
side. This stretches both legs to 
advantage. 

A hurdler should be careful of 
the take-off. If he takes off too 
far, he is forced to jump the hur- 
dle. Do not take-off more than six 
or seven feet from the barrier. 
Thomson used the “stepping” front 
leg action. This is done in lifting 
the knee as in stepping over a curb, 
a bent knee action (photo No. 1). 
As the front leg swings up, the op- 
posite arm goes forward as far as 

(Concluded on page 44) 

















JAVELIN THROWING 


K. L. WILSON 


Mr. Wilson, before becoming Director of Athletics, Manager of the Drake 
Relays and Track Coach at Drake University, competed as a member of 
the American team in the Olympic games at Antwerp. He graduated from 
the University of Illinois where he was a member of the basketball and track 


teams for three years. 
javelin, discus and hammer throws. 


tures of Mr. Wilson.—EnptrTor’s Note. 


AVELIN 
throwing has 
m rapidly grown to 
| be .one of the 
=| most popular 
.) events of the en- 


“ie tire track pro- 
= gram. 












Although 
recently intro- 
duced as a col- 
lege event, it is now listed in prac- 
tically every meet. It is a spectac- 
ular event which does not require 
an athlete to have excessive size 
or strength in order to be success- 
ful, but he must use correct form 
and skill. No other field event re- 
quires as much coordination and 
skill as does javelin throwing. 
Therefore, careful attention must 
be given in developing the proper 





In track he was a consistent point winner in the 
The illustrations 1, 4, and 5 are pic- 


form and style which will be best 
suited to the candidate. 
Type—The best javelin throw- 
ers are, in general, men unusually 
quick in movement and possessing 
well developed shoulders and arms. 
A man who possesses what is 
known in baseball as a good throw- 
ing arm may be made into a good 
javelin thrower. Very frequently, 
men will be noticed in football 
practice who can forward pass a 
football at great distances. If 
properly trained, these men invari- 
ably make good javelin throwers. 
The size of the man does not seem 
to be so important. An observa- 
tion of the men who placed high 
in the Olympic Games at Antwerp 
in 1920 indicated that height of 
stature had little to do with the 
distance they could hurl the shaft. 
Myrra of Finland, who won the 





Illustration 1 
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event with a toss of 219 feet, 1% 
inches, was a lean, sinewy  indi- 
vidual about 5 feet 10 inches tall 
and weighing around 155 pounds. 
M. Peltonen of Finland who won 
second, was only 5 feet 7 inches 
tall. Hoffman of Michigan, one of 
the greatest javelin throwers de- 
veloped in the United States, was 
not unusually large, but possessed 
a terrific whip. In selecting men 
for this event, however, it will al- 
ways be found true as in the other 
weight events that a good big man 
is better than a good little man. 











helping him to keep his feet dur- 
ing his reverse. 
POSITION OF THE JAVELIN AT THE 
START OF THE THROW 
There are several different ways 
cf holding the javelin at the start 
of the run. One which is used 
probably most frequently, is hold- 
ing the javelin at arm’s length so 
that the tip rests just under the 
shoulder as shown in Illustration 
I. Angier of Illinois, and Hoffman 
of Michigan hold the shaft in this 
fashion at the beginning of their 
run. The second way of holding 
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Illustration 2 


EQUIPMENT 

In selecting a javelin, care 
should be taken to get one that is 
fairly stiff. A javelin that is too 
limber will flop around in the air 
and materially shorten the dis- 
tance of the throw. Maple and ash 
seem to be the best woods for the 
javelin shaft, as they contain the 
greatest amount of life. By life 1 
mean the amount of spring in the 
wood. Some javelins feel lifeless 
aad heavy in the hand, while oth- 
ers have an elastic quality in the 
wood, which is very valuable. 

A javelin thrower should wear 
ordinary weight shoes with heel 
spikes. These are very valuable in 


it is to rest it on the top of the 
shoulder, point extending in the 
air as shown in Illustration II. 
Nearly all the Swedish and Fin- 
nish javelin throwers use this style. 
The javelin should be held loosely, 
the arm perfectly relaxed. 

POSITION OF JAVELIN IN THE 

HAND 

The javelin should be held in the 
palm of the hand with the first 
finger and thumb grasping the edge 
of the grip. The three fingers may 
be used to balance the shaft at the 
proper angle. In case the position 
of the javelin at the start of the 
throw is on the thrower’s shoulder, 
the grip will rest on the heel of 














JAVELIN THROWING 7 


the hand. Many javelin throwers 
inake the mistake of using freak 
positions, such as holding the jave- 
lin between the first two fingers, 
or trying to get the end of the first 
two fingers right on the end of the 
grip. These are not practical and 
will not add any distance to the 
throw. 
THE TAKE-OFF 

The average javelin thrower 
will run about seven lengths of the 
javelin or around sixty feet. The 
length of the run, however, may 
be left to the individual thrower. 
A sufficient take-off should be used 








Illustration 3 


in order that the thrower can get 
up enough speed for his reverse. 
Many men make the mistake of 
running too far, in which case, 
they lose the necessary snap and 
speed in executing their throw. In 
practice, the take-off distance 
should be run through at least a 
half dozen times without throwing 
the stick, in order to get the exact 
step. If this is practiced carefully, 
there will not be much danger of 
stepping over the board during ac- 
tual competition. 

In starting the run, the candi- 
date should start slowly and gather 
up speed gradually until he hits 


tne mark he has laid down for his 
reverse. 
THE REVERSE 

The success of getting the great- 
est distance in the throw is due 
largely to the reverse, because, as 
in all other weight events, special 
stress must be laid upon getting 
the body into the throw. There are 
several different ways for an ath- 
lete to reverse his feet and throw 


‘his weight into the toss, all of 


which have been successfully used. 
The beginner should try them all 
and take the one which seems the 
best fitted for him. 

(A) Cross step reverse. 

The reverse is started about fif- 
teen feet from the take-off board. 
it is a good plan for the contestant 
to throw his sweat shirt down be- 
side this mark, so that it will be 
visible to him as he approches the 
board. As the right foot hits this 
mark, the thrower takes a_ short 
step forward with his left and then 
crosses his right foot behind his 
left, swinging his back and shoul- 
ders clear back and straightening 
his arms to the fullest extent, as 
shown in Illustration II. His left 
foot is then swung forward and to 











Illustration 4 


the side, which leaves him in his 
throwing position as in I]lustration 
III. The body is then snapped for- 
ward, feet reversed, and the jave- 
lin thrown with a full sweep of 
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the arm, followed through with 
every bit of weight that the thrower 
possesses as in Illustration IV. 
Many athletes make the fatal mis- 
take of not following through with 
their bodies on the throw. Every 
ounce of weight must be hurled 
into the heave and much depends 


is probably the best style for him 
to use. He will be able to get up 
more speed and get more snap into 
his throw than by using the other 
method. 

(C) The Finnish style. 

Both the Swedes and Finns use 
a decidedly different form in 























on the final snap that the throw is 
given. 

(B) The hop reverse. 

The hop reverse is started about 
the same distance from the board 
as is the cross-step reverse. As the 


Iilustratio 


ns 
throwing the javelin. Their results 
were so remarkable during the last 
Olympic games that much attention 
was given their form. The writer 
had an opportunity to train with 
Myrra, the world’s record holder, 
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The above diagram shows the footwork in the hop-step form as 


described above. 
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The cross-step diagram showing the footwork in this method of 
throwing the javelin as described on page seven. 


thrower approaches this mark, he 
takes a short hop forward on _ his 
right foot, bringing his arm and 
shoulder clear back as he lights as 
in Illustration V. The body is 
then hurled forward, feet reversed 
and the throw made. For a candi- 
date who is clumsy on his feet, this 


for a couple of weeks and to study 
his style carefully. His style is 
used by practically all the good 
foreign throwers. The javelin is 
held on top of the shoulder at the 
start of the run. At a mark about 


twenty feet from the board the 
javelin is brought down from the 
(Concluded on page 46) 























HOW TO SET UP AN INFIELD 


FRANK G. McCORMICK 


After graduating from the University of South Dakota where he made a 
brilliant record as an athlete in football, basketball and baseball, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick entered the First Officer's Training Camp where he was com- 


missioned a Lieutenant of Infantry. 


He played on the baseball, basketball 


and football teams which represented the 88th Division, both in this country 


and in France. 


Since being discharged from the Army, he has coached at 


the University of South Dakota and served as an instructor in the Univer- 


sity of Illinots Coaching School. 


He is now Director of Athletics at New 


Columbus College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota.——Epttor’s Nore. 





1th ough 

baseball isa 
major sport in 
both _ collegiate 
and high school 
athletics, it has 
never been so 
popular a_ sport 
as it should be. 
This is due to the 
inferior grade of baseball that is 
played by amateurs, which in turn 
is due to poor coaching. Before the 
war, only a few colleges had com- 
petent baseball coaches, but it was 
a noticeable fact that the teams 
that had good coaches played good 
baseball. Since that time the 
standard has been raised ; more in- 
terest in baseball has been devel- 
oped; the result is that school 
teams are playing a real brand of 
baseball before large crowds. More 
preparations are being made to de- 
velop school teams early, as is 
shown by the fact that colleges are 














Diagram 1 


sending their teams south for 
spring training. 

It is necessary that every base- 
ball player first master the funda- 
mentals such as throwing, fielding, 
sliding, batting and bunting. The 
individual must then learn the play 
of his particular position. Then 
comes the development of team 
play which is divided into defense 
and offense. This article will deal 
with three diagrams and a discus- 
sion of team play in fielding. 
DIAGRAM I. 

Position of the infield with no 
one on a base and under normal 
weather conditions. 





Diagram 2 


DIAGRAM 2. 

Position the infield should take 
for the bunt defense, with a man 
on first, no outs and the score 
even. The first baseman holds the 
runner on first and starts in on the 

(Concluded on page 38) 








A CODE OF SPORTSMANSHIP FOR 
COLLEGE BASEBALL 


The following code was adopted by the Directors of Athletics for the 
Western Intercollegiate Conference at a meeting held in Chicago, March 


17, 1923.—EpiTor’s Norte. 


IRECTORS of athletics, 

coaches, captains and all oth- 
ers in authority are urged to take 
an aggressive stand for a_ high 
standard of sportsmanship in col- 
lege baseball, not only among play- 
ers but among spectators. 

The necessity for leaders to do 
everything in their power to en- 
courage such a standard was clear- 
ly and eloquently pointed out by 
Dean Lebaron Briggs of Harvard 
University in an address to the 
eighth annual convention of the 
National Collegiate Association. 
Dean Briggs said in part: 

“One of the games in which such 
offenses (against sportsmanship) 
are most conspicuous and most 
gratuitous is baseball. The ethics 
of professional baseball is no sub- 
ject for us except as it affects the 
ethics of college baseball. The pub- 
lic, though it sometimes censures 
the brutal professional player as 
dirty, is so callous to anything 
short of brutality that good play- 
ers, and good men, regard it as part 
of what they are paid for to un- 
nerve an opponent by fair means 
or by foul. Men and boys have 
come to think of this unnerving as 
a great point in the game, with 
which it has no more intrinsic con- 
nection than with any other game. 
It thrives in baseball, under cover 
of that legitimate shouting into 
the diamond whereby a_ player 
coaches a base runner. An ingen- 
ious coach finds no trouble in 
‘blending nominal advice to a friend 
with vocal attacks on an adver- 
sary; and his example is followed 
in some cases by the whole team. 
Such a coach may address a base 
runner with connotations intended 
for the pitcher, while the umpire, 
who cannot afford to rise above 


10 


public sentiment, stands idly by. A 
player—so strong is the illusion 
that anything to rattle an opponent 
is legitimate baseball—may hold an 
opponent up to ridicule before 
thousands of spectators; a catcher 
may gibe at the batsman in plain 
hearing of the umpire, without one 
word of efficient rebuke. 

“T am not citing the worst things 
men do; nor am I questioning the 
right of any player to an occasion- 
al spontaneous remark; nor am | 
denying that even in_ baseball 
things are not so bad as they were. 
I am pointing out cases in which 
players who should be gentlemen 
show that, for the time being, they 
are not, and receive no public re- 
buke for contemptible public con- 
duct. Repressing such conduct by 
law will not transform the spirit 
that prompts it, but will create, in 
time, such a habit of decency as 
shall restore in some degree the 
student’s sense of proportion, a 
sense of proportion that many a 
youth who is not radically unfair- 
minded has lost. 

“In college games instruct the 
umpire to stop those pettily mean 
tactics which are no more essential 
to baseball than jogging a rival’s 
elbow is essential to archery. Foot- 
ball may be a profane sport, but 
when one considers the fierce and 
constant physical contact it in- 
volves, it is in some respects bet- 
ter mannered than baseball today. 

“It is so obvious that modern 
baseball misuses the mouth and 
abuses sportsmanship, so obvious 
that part of an umpire’s duty is to 
see fair play, so obvious that the 
normal youth loves the generous, 
hates the trickily mean, and need 
only open his long-closed eyes to 

(Continued on page 40) 




















ALL-STEEL STADIUM OR GRAND 
STAND CONSTRUCTION 


BY 
PROFESSOR WOODWARD 
The Journal has frequently been asked for information regarding the con- 
struction of Grand Stands and Stadiums and is pleased to, present here a 
description of the famous steel stands now in use at the University of 


ITowa.—Enpitor’s Note. 
HERE has been developed at 
the State University of Iowa 
by the Head of the Department of 
Structural Engineering, B. J. Lam- 
bert, a style of Stadium or Grand 
Stand construction unique in char- 
acter and possessing several very 
striking advantages. 

Steel is used for practically every 
part of the structure, the conspicu- 
ous feature being a series of steel 
plates up to say twenty feet in 
length, bent in the form of a Z to 
make the treads and risers of the 
seats. These plates are riveted to- 
gether along the neutral axis of the 
riser, the tread having a slight slope 
so as to provide drainage. Cast iron 
stools, or brackets are fastened to 
the main seat plates by machine 
bolts screwing into holes tapped in 
these plates, and on these stools 
are placed cypress plank seats at the 
desired height to make the seat com- 
fortable. 
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Reference to the photographs will 
show the salient features of this 
construction, and a few of its pos- 
sibilities. 

The primary advantage of this 
type of construction is its relative 
economy when compared with that 
of reinforced concrete so common- 
ly used nowadays. This all-steel 
type can be fabricated and erected, 
complete with footings and plank 
seats and painting for from $5.00 
to say $7.00 per seat, depending on 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WRESTLING 


DANA EVANS 
Director of Athletics Northwestern University. 


The following article is contin- high schools. The student of 
ued from the March Athletic Jour- wrestling can get a very good idea 
nal. Wrestling has become avery of the fundamentals of this sport 
popular winter sport in most of by studying the following pictures 
the colleges and in many of the and the 7 that appeared last month. 

















Illustration 8 

















Illustration 9 
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Near Nelson and Further Arm 
Hold: After you get the Near Nel- 
son reach in under your opponent 
with your left arm and grasp his 
further arm above the elbow and 
pull towards you. (Fig. 8.) 





WRESTLING 13 


Back out from Further Nelson:: 
If your opponent fails to put his 
knee under your arm when he has 
the Further Nelson on you, back 
out quickly, turning your head in 
towards him and out underneath 

















Iilustration 10 


Further Half Nelson and Scis- 
sors on Near Arm: Secure the 
Further Nelson as described in No. 
4. Then with your left leg draw 
your opponent’s left arm backward 
as shown in cut. The scissors hold 
prevents the use of his left arm as 
a brace and also holds him so he 
cannot slip out of the Nelson. (Fig. 


9.) 


his arm. This will bring you free 
and in a position to get the further 


arm hold or Near Nelson. (Fig. 
IO. ) 
Arm Roll from Further Half 


Nelson: If your opponent puts a 
further Half Nelson on you, do 
not allow him to turn your head 
away from him, but lock vour arm 
around his arm above the elbow 

















Illustration 11 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF ATHLETICS 


Twenty-five years ago college athletics were not considered a com- 
ponent part of the pedagogical plan. They were developed by students 
and the faculties for the most part either considered them as a necessary 
or an unnecessary evil. In those days there were very few men who 
might even by a stretch of the imagination be classified as physical edu- 
cators. Furthermore, college men did not become coaches with any idea 
of making coaching their life work. With the growth of the competitive 
spirit the student managers had difficulty in finding men who were quali- 
fied and willing to render expert service as trainers and coaches and fre- 
quently they turned to horse-trainers, boxers and professional foot- 
racers to assist in developing the college teams. Excellent as some of 
these men were, many of them had no appreciation of college ideals and 
a great many trying situations were created. In addition to the fact 
that the students were left to develop their athletics very much without 
faculty guidance and besides that there were then few trained instructors 
in physical education activities, there is yet another factor which must 
be considered, viz: our standards of sportsmanship were at that time in 
the making. Practices, that were then looked upon by faculties, coaches 
and students with approval are now quite generally rated as unsports- 
manlike. This may be called the first phase or era of physical education. 

The second era began when the college presidents came to the con- 
clusion that athletics, if properly controlled, might be turned to good 
account and the faculties were asked to assume control. There followed 
a period which was marked by the faculties taking over the control of 
athletics ; by the rise of a professional class of physical education instruct- 
ors and by a new conception of sportsmanship. This latter development 
was not brought about by faculty men alone, but by the men on every 
faculty who had the interest of athletics at heart working together with 
the men who were in charge of athletics. This new conception of sports- 
manship and clean athletics was not confined to our college athletics for 
our professional baseball and professional boxing in these days were also 
metamorphosed. This second era has been characterized by the forma- 
tion of conferences, by the development of codes of sportsmanship and 
by the general recognition of physical education as a part of the educa- 
tional scheme. 

We may well consider whether we are now rapidly approaching a 
third era in the administration of athletics. At the present time in our 
most stable conferences faculty men represent their respective institu- 
tions and decide matters of athletic policy. These faculty representa- 
tives have performed splendid service. As suggested above their as- 
sistance and guidance was necessary in the days when athletics were con- 
trolled by the students and when there were few coaches of character 
who were mindful of college ideals and concerned with the academic 
interests of their institutions. In fact the situation was something like 
this: athletics were not honestly administered and the faculty man who 
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was not in any way connected with the athletic department was delegated 
to see that the men in charge of athletics handled their activities in such 
a way as not to bring discredit to the colleges that employed them. Out 
of this arrangement there has developed in the minds of some men the 
feeling that all academic faculty men are honest and all athletic men are 
to be distrusted. Some of the men who have been at the head of ath- 


-letics are responsible in part for this mistrust of athletic men in general 


and have caused faculty men to differentiate between the academic fac- 
ulty and the athletic faculty. Today the big men in physical education 
and athletics are men of high ideals; they are college men and in entire 
accord with the educational principles of their colleges ; they are engaged 
in the work of making better citizens and their influence over the lives 
of the students cannot be over estimated. These men, however, are not 
permitted to represent their departments because of the old idea that any 
man who is connected with the work of developing athletic teams must 
be viewed with suspicion. This condition cannot long endure, for self- 
respecting men will not elect to engage in work in a profession where it 
is necessary to have men from other collegiate departments represent 
them. This means then that the next stage of development in the admin- 
istration of athletics will center responsibility in the authorized head of 
the department. This executive will be employed by the President of 
the college and the Governing Board in the same manner that other de- 
partmental heads are employed. If the man so elected fails to measure 
up to the responsibilities of the position, he will be replaced by a bigger 
man who can be trusted to conduct his department not only efficiently 
but honestly and with dignity. When this development in administra- 
tion takes place, then the small and selfish man in athletics will give way 
to the man who realizes that he is in this thing not for a year but for a 
decade; that he wants only an equal opportunity in legislation as well 
as in sport; that he is a part of the larger plan. 


RELAY MEETS 


April has become the month of relay racing and of relay meets. The 
Great Pennsylvania Relays, the Drake Relays, the Kansas Relays, the 
South Dakota and Colorado Relays and numerous others are held early 





_ in the season and before the dual and conference outdoor meets. 


Relay meets are distinctive and of value for several reasons. First 
there is a special appeal in a relay race for the man in the stands. Ina 
mile relay with six teams competing, he sees twenty-four quarter milers, 
and a number of separate races; the fortunes of the race change repeat- 
edly, the team that appears hopelessly beaten finally wins and the men 
apparently strive harder because the other members of the team are 
vitally concerned with the way the individual runs than when they run 
in a four hundred and forty yard dash. Many persons have become en- 
thusiastic followers of track and field athletics after watching a well con- 
ducted relay meet. In the second place relay meets, especially those that 
are held in April, serve to emphasize the value of early training. Asa 
result track men are giving more attention to things which affect their 
condition in the winter. It is better for the boy who runs to extend his 
training over a long period provided he conditions himself gradually than 
to work intensively for a short time. 

After this season’s relay meets have been held, we will have a pretty 
good idea as to the class of the track and field athletes who will represent 
the schools and colleges this year. Everybody out for the Relays. 








BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 


RALPH N. McCORD 


Mr. McCord, now district manager of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois, graduated from the University of Illinois in 


1910. 


He has officiated and coached since his graduation and each year 


works in from seventy-five to one hundred basketball games in the Big 
Ten, Mid-West, Missouri Valley, and Little Nineteen conferences, and in 


numerous high school games. 


He spent two years in the service and seven- 


teen months in France as Captain of Infantry. After the armistice, he was 
sent to the Second Army Headquarters at Toul where he assisted Colonel 


Joseph Thompson who was in charge of athletics. 
E. F. basketball tournament.—Epttor’s Note. 


A. 
HE game of 
basket ball 

has grown by 

leaps and bounds 
during the last 
few years, and 
with this growth 
increased  atten- 
tion has _ been 
paid to officials 

Any criticism of 

in 





and officiating. 
coaches, players, or spectators 
this article is not personal,.and the 
writer merely wishes to help the 
game by pointing out some notice- 
able weaknesses as they appear to 
an official under present condi- 


tions. Basketball now ranks as 
America’s greatest indoor game 
and improved coaching and better 
officiating have done much to 
place it where it now stands. 

Only a few years ago the offi- 
cials for a game were picked up on 
the spur of the moment and many 
of them were unreliable—often 
quite partisan. The remuneration 
was slight and as a result the game 
attracted few competent officials. 
Year after year, more attention has 
been paid to officiating and now 
many men are devoting much of 
their time to this work. As a re- 
sult a better technique has been 
developed among officials and the 
game has been greatly improved. A 
great deal of attention has been 
paid to rules and everything possi- 
ble has been done to improve the 
standard of officiating. Officials 
the country over are putting forth 
every effort to improve the game 
and make it a better sport for both 
players and spectators. 
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Later he managed the 


It is but natural that the game 
should vary somewhat in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country, yet 
fundamentally, it is the same. 
Many Eastern coaches think West- 
ern teams play too rough a game, 
while Western teams are of the 
opinion that the Eastern officials 
are too technical. While in the 
service, I had the opportunity of 
comparing officials from both East 
and West and I am of the opinion 
that the Eastern game is fully as 
rough as that played in the West. 
I am also certain that at times some 
of the Eastern officials slow down 
the games by calling too many 
fouls. As a result the game devel- 
ops into a free throwing contest 
which is never interesting to the 
spectators. Quite fortunately for 
the officials, there are at present 
few intersectional contests in bas- 
ketball and it is to be hoped that 
by the time they become general, 
the game will be played and of- 
ficiated the same in all sections. 

All men do not possess the qual- 
ities which will enable them to be- 
come good basketball officials. 
Many star players are utter fail- 
ures at officiating, while some men 
who have played but little, have 
developed into excellent officials. 
A man must have several qualities 
to succeed in basketball officiating, 
In the first place, he must be hon- 
est and fair; he must have good 
judgment and must use common 
sense in sizing up situations; he 
must have courage in the highest 
degree; he must know human _ na- 
ture; in fact, his success or failure 
as an official is, to a great extent, 
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due to his ability to control and 
handle players and spectators dip- 
lomatically; he must know the 
rules from every angle; he must 
have the power of decision, for in 
basketball, decisions must be made 
instantly ; and last though not least, 
he must be in good condition phys- 
ically. Basketball is a game where 
judgment on the part of an official 
plays a vital part and for this rea- 
son an official must ever be alert 
mentally and physically. As a_ re- 
sult, the intemperate official can 
not last long because coaches and 
teams have too much at stake to 
risk the loss of championships by 
allowing such men to work. For 
a time they may get by, but their 
days are numbered. 


Let us analyze briefly the relation 
of a basketball offcial to: 


1. The Game. 

2. The Coach. 

3. The Players. 

4. The Spectators. 


In the first place, the official 
should at all times be the guardian 
of the good name of basketball. He 
can make it or break it, and unless 
he feels his responsibility, he 
should not attempt to officiate. He 
must ever stand for the best there 
is in sport and must insist that 
coaches, players, and _ spectators 
comply with all the rules of the 
game and of spoftsmanship, if the 
game of basketball is to live and 
flourish. The official has the power 
to mould the trend of thought of 
an entire community. Unsports- 
manlike conduct in many places is 
due to loose officiating. Rough 
play leads to unsportsmanlike con- 
duct and sooner or later the effect 
is ruinous. Games affect the com- 
munity life itself, and for this rea- 
son the work of an official is far 
reaching in its scope. 

The relation between the official 
and the coach should be friendly. 
Both should be fair and unbiased 
in their opinions, likes or dislikes. 
There are all kinds of coaches and 


an official has to deal with all types 
during a season. Most of them 
are good sportsmen, yet a few re: 
main who want to win at any cost. 
The latter type must be eradicated 
from the coaching ranks, if basket- 
ball is to live. 

Players, to a marked degree, fol- 
low their coach and are hard or 
easy to handle, depending on the 
coach and his methods. All play- 
ers should be treated as gentlemen 
and the official is entitled to cour- 
teous treatment from the players. 
Unruly or unsportsmanlike players 
should be promptly disciplined, but 
the official must not carry a chip 
on his shoulder. The players and 
the official can help each other a 
great deal, and by co-operating they 
will speed up the game and make 
it more enjoyable for all. 

Probably the worst menace to 
officials is the crowd or rather the 
rabid element in a crowd. In some 
places the behavior of the specta- 
tors is exemplary, and again the 
conduct of a crowd is very bad. 
Spectators often fail to realize the 
official’s position and vent their 
wrath on him for a decision which 
is correct. The coach and authori- 
ties in charge should take drastic 
measures to eradicate any uwn- 
sportsmanlike conduct because a 
few poor sportsmen can make the 
life of an official a hard one, and 
such pests surely bore and disgust 
good sportsmen in any crowd. 

Basketball at best is a hard game 
to officiate. There is action every 
minute of the time and every play 
calls for quick decision and good 
judgment. The official is on the 
floor trying, to the best of his abil- 
ity, to speed up the game and all 
should cooperate with him in every 
possible way. Basketball officials 


today are students of the rules and 

of the game. They are hired to of- 

ficiate because they have been tried 

and are trusted. They can see what 

is going on just as well as a rabid 

fan and their judgment is far bet- 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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SOCCER FOOTBALL 


BY 


DOUGLAS STEWART 


(This is a continuation of the article beZun in the March number.) 


N soccer the 

five forwards 
comprise the ac- 
tual attacking 
force of a team 
and are constant- 
ly supplied with 
ammunition, in 
the shape of the 
ball, by the feed- 
ing support of the halves. 





The line is divided into two 
wings which pivot on the cen- 
ter forward. The outside men 


of each wing are selected because 
of their speed in advancing with 
the ball under control; their ability 
to receive a pass when running 
without breaking their stride ; their 
ability to trick an opposing half 
or back, and their ability to swing 
or middle the ball accurately from 
the wing. 

The inside men are what are 
commonly known as the fighting 
forwards, and function as forward 
halves as well as goal shooters. 
They are expected to be, with the 
exception of the center forward, 
the coolest players on the line, the 
best dribblers, good headers, ac- 
curate passers, good tacklers and 
able to trap the ball under any con- 
ditions. 


The center forward is, next to 
the center half, the most impor- 
tant player on the team. In addi- 
tion to having all the qualifications 
of an inside man, he must primar- 
ily have the ability to see the weak 
points in the defense, and so dis- 
tribute the ball and maneuver his 
forwards as to take full advantage 
of these weak spots. 


He must also be able to swing 
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the ball to the wings or pass to his 
inside men as his judgment dic- 
tates. There are times also when 
he should know the strength of the 
halves to be able to utilize them in 
his attack. He is the forward who 
is generally most subject to attack, 
and consequently should be thor- 
oughly well equipped with a knowl- 
edge of all the tricks of the game 
to enable him to beat his oppo- 
nents. 


He should be particularly adept 
in receiving passes, which means 
putting himself in position to re- 
ceive passes, and particularly in the 
neighborhood of the goal to con- 
vert the passes into shots. He and 
the two inside men are the players 
depended on to shoot goals, there- 
fore his control of the ball should 
be complete. He must also be ag- 
gressive and fearless, be well bal- 
anced in his foot work and always 
able to think fast enough to take 
advantage of any opportunity pre- 
sented to beat an opponent. 

Quite frequently a team puts its 
whole dependence on its center for- 
ward to shoot goals. This is poor 
play, for a good center half can 
bottle him up and neutralize him 


completely. It is better policy to 
have all three inside men good 
shots. 


Right here let me say what a 
good goal shooter is. He is a for- 
ward player who can receive a pass 
and immediately convert it into a 
shot at goal without being confused 
by the presence of the goal keeper. 
That is, when he receives a pass 
which gives him an opportunity to 
shoot, he is so well balanced that 
his shooting kick is taken automat- 








ically and his mind is taken up in 
seeing and finding the part in the 
goal space which the goal keeper 
is least able to defend. 

So much for the actual shoot- 
ing, and now to some methods of 
play for the forwards to give the 
insides an opportunity to shoot. 

The commonest form of giving 
the insides (center and two inside 
forwards) an opportunity to shoot 
is by the wing working the ball 
down the touch line past the halves, 
and consequently drawing the full- 
back on him, and then passing the 
ball sufficiently elevated over his 
head and dropping it somewhere 
in front of goal, where the inside 
or center can connect with it and 
shoot. Another method is for the 
winger, assuming him to have 
beaten the halves, to trick or beat 
the fullback and send a hard, low 
center across the mouth of the goal 
behind the backs. On a shot like 
this the insides should easily con- 
nect, if they have their minds on 
the play as they should. 

It is a cardinal rule that when it 
is desired to make a pass to a cer- 
tain player the ball shall be passed 
in such a way as to give the mate 
a better chance to get the ball than 
the opponent. 

It is also a cardinal rule that if 
the ground is wet the ball should 
be kept off the ground as much as 
possible, which means no_ short 
ground passing. When the ground 
is wet the ball does not bounce to 
any extent and the high passes can 
be fairly gauged. When the ground 
is dry, however, and if it is lumpy 
or uneven, the ball will bounce in 
all sorts of ways, making it diffi- 
cult to get under control. It is, 
therefore, better when the ground 
is dry to keep the ball as near the 
ground as possible. If the ground 
is lumpy the ball should be kept 
just clear of the ground, but if the 
ground is smooth and even then 
the ball can be kept on the ground 
as much as possible. 

The sureness of the kick and the 
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accuracy of the pass of a good 
player in a soccer game always has 
been a source of wonderment ta 
the average spectator. The dif- 
ference between a good player and 
the average player is very marked, 
the good player always sending the 
ball just where and how he wants 
it to go and at all times preserving 
a perfect balance, while the aver- 
age player is always trying to send 
the ball how and where he wants 
it to go, but seldom succeeds for 
the simple reason that he kicks the 
ball with his toe and not with his 
foot. The good average player can 
kick with either toe, but has no 
real control over the ball. 

He cannot, as he desires, send 
the ball along the ground or raise 
it just over the heads of his oppo- 
nents on a long kick; or, on a 
short kick, he cannot just tip it 
over the head or heads of his op- 
ponents, but he can send the ball 
up in the air with disastrous results 
if the wind is against him, and gen- 
erally he is so unbalanced that he 
frequently falls in making the kick, 
or he is so slow in recovering his 
balance that an opponent by a very 
gentle touch can put him out of 
play. The reason why the average 
player has no control and becomes 
unbalanced is because he is too far 
behind the ball in kicking. Of 
course, unless he stands well be- 
hind the ball, he cannot kick with 
his toe, the result being, particu- 
larly in a hard kick, that after he 
has delivered the kick he has one 
foot in the air, his body is swung 
backward beyond the perpendicu- 
lar and his weight is on the heel 
of the foot resting on the ground. 
His balance is most precious, what 
there is of it being preserved by 
his head which is bent forward to 
an extent which prevents him see- 
ing what is going on in front of or 
to either side of him. 

The proper way to kick the ball 
is with the instep, with the toe 
pointing downward. This can only 
be done by bringing the opposite 


foot abreast of the ball. The actual 
position of the standing foot in- 
relation to the ball varies, of 
course, with the individual, some 
players having short legs, others 
long legs, some with short feet and 
others with long feet. 

As a general proposition, how- 
ever, if the standing foot is so 
placed in relation to the dead ball 
that the continuation of a line along 
the horizontal axis of the ball will 
pass just above and back of the 
big toe joint and across the stand- 
ing foot, the raising of this foot 
on to the toes will enable the other 
foot with the toe down to swing 
clear of the ground and permit the 
middle of the instep to come in 
contact with the ball at about its 
center. This is the fundamental 
principle of kicking. There are 
many variations, but they are all 
based on this principle. 

There is only one way to acquire 
the art of kicking the ball and that 
is by the player getting the princi- 
ple into his head and then taking 
a ball and going out by himself 
and practicing until he can kick the 
ball without driving the toe of the 
kicking foot into the ground. 

He will have many disannoi~’ 
ments in his efforts and his ankle 
joints will probably ache, as _ will 
the muscles in the front of the 
foot, but by keeping at it he will 
discover the definite relation of 
his standing foot to the ball and 
wonder at the ease with which he 
can kick the ball and yet be per- 
fectly balanced, for, as the foot 
goes through after the ball, his 
body will move forward with it 
and when the foot comes to the 
ground he just naturally will draw 
the standing foot forward and him- 
self in a fully balanced position. 

It is necessary, of course, to keep 
the eye on the ball until the foot 
comes in contact with it. After a 
while he will find that he can kick 
the ball more or less automatically 
and while keeping his eyes on the 
ball will also be able to keep his 
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mind on the play and learn to know 
what to do with the ball when he 
gets it. 

The would-be player in practic- 
ing and learning to kick should not 
confine his efforts to kicking only 
with one foot. Having acquired 
the art of kicking the ball with the 
front of the foot, it is necessary 
that the budding player should ac- 
quire the ability to kick with either 
side of either foot. The ability to 
kick with the outside or inside of 
either foot is very useful in short 
and low passing to the side. 


The fullbacks have most use for 
the instep and least for the sides. 
The halfbacks have much use for 
the front and sides of the feet, 
while the forwards use the sides 
of the feet mostly, only occasional- 
ly using the front in making long 
passes and then they use what 
might be called the side fronts of 
the feet, because the part of the 
foot coming in contact with the ball 
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is neither the front nor the side of 
the foot, but a point between these 
two places, particularly on the in- 


side of the foot. 
(Continued in May) 
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ity Emblem Catalog on request. 
METAL ARTS COMPANY 
7761 South Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 














Stall & Dean 


2339 LOGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BASEBALL UNIFORMS 


Made-to-Order or 
Ready-to- Wear 





BASEBALLS 


BATS 





MITTS and GLOVES 


and 
Other Athletic Equipment 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 














THE JOURNAL'S PICTURE CONTEST 


In February the Journal announced that it would pay a cash prize for all 
pictures accepted in an action picture contest. From a number of pictures 
submitted,the sender of the picture below, Mr. Eldon I. Jenne of Pullman, 
Washington, is awarded the first prize. If our readers have good action 
pictures they should send them in. .The sender will receive five dollars if 
the picture submitted is reproduced in the Journal. The pictures not used 
will be promptly returned. Mr. Jenne will write an article on pole vaulting 


for the May isswe.—Epiror’s Norte. 
The following picture of Eldon 
I. Jenne of Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Washington, is of 
interest because it illustrates per- 
fect form in the pole vault on the 
part of Mr. Jenne, who holds the 
Pacific Coast and Northwest Con- 
ference records at thirteen feet and 
five-eighths inches and_ thirteen 
feet and one inch respectively. Mr. 
Jenne was a member of the Amer- 
ican Olympics for 1920 and was on 


apparently acquired considerable 
momentum from his run, has _al- 
lowed the pole to slip easily into 
the planting pit and has swung off 
the ground in a true “pendulum 
swing.” Note that his arms are 
straight and that he is getting the 
full value of the momentum of his 
run and is not starting his pull up 
as soon as his feet leave the 
ground. This is a fault that is 
common_ with inexperienced 
vaulters. ) 








the All-American College Track 
Team in 1921. 

One of the hardest things a pole 
vaulter has to learn is to slip the 
pole into the planting pit without 
diminishing his speed in running. 
The majority of young vaulters 
make the mistake of jabbing the 
pole at the pit. Where this is done 
they invariably do not swing off 
the ground in the proper manner. 
Note in the picture that Jenne has 








Mr. Jenne has written an article 
on pole-vaulting which, as an- 
nounced above, will appear in the 
May Journal. In it he will discuss 
the progressive stages of form in 
vaulting and will illustrate his 
points by action pictures. 

This picture, which won the 
prize, was given first consideration 
because it portrays splendid form 
in the execution of an important 
phase of vaulting. 
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A Notable 


ILMOUR DOBIE, football 

coach of Cornell univer- 
sity, has accepted an invitation 
from Robert C. Zuppke, coach 
of Illinois’ football team, to share with him the teaching of 
football in the Summer Course for Athletic Coaches at the 
University of Illinois. Each coach will give a complete course. 
Students may take work under one or both coaches. 





ROBERT C. ZUPPKE 


GILMOUR DOBIE 


The opportunity to compare the views and systems of 
two such well known coaches is unique. This will be the 
tenth successful year of the Summer Course—practically the 
first course to emphasize competitive athletics, although cal- 
isthenics, gymnastics and other formal work receive careful 
attention. 


This summer courses in medical gymnastics and physical 
diagnosis will be taught by George T. Stafford, B. P. E. 
(Springfield), who has specialized in these subjects and is in 
charge of this work in the four-year course in coaching at 
Illinois. 

STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
Six Weeks Session, June 18 to July 28 


GEORGE A. HUFF, Director mage) a aos Football 
an asketba 

GILMOUR DOBIE, Football SEWARD C. STALEY, Calisthenics and 

ROBERT ZUPPKE, Football Mass Athletics 

CARL L. LUNDGREN, Baseball GEORGE T. STAFFORD, Medical Gym- 


nastics and Physical Diagnosis 


HARRY L. GILL, Track and Field Ath- DAVID M. BULLOCK, Training and 


letics Massage 
J. CRAIG RUBY, Basketball CARLOS J. WAGNER, Gymnastics 
ERNEST E. BEARG, Football, Basket W. STERRY BROWN, Swimming 
ball and Organization PAUL PREHN, Boxing and Wrestling 


For circular and other information address 


Room 201 GEORGE A. HUFF, Director of Athletics 
Men’s Gymnasium Urbana, Illinois 








COMMON FAULTS IN TRACK AND 
FIELD COMPETITION 


N every track meet including the 

so-called big meets, certain 
faults may be observed each year, 
faults in administration and man- 
agement, faults in coaching, and 
faults in competition. Sometimes 
the mistakes made are the result 
of ignorance, sometimes of care- 
lessness, and sometimes because the 
officials are incompetent. It is not 
the purpose of this article to at- 
tempt to point out all of the mis- 
takes that might be enumerated, 
but rather the common faults 
which are the most marked. 

First, as regatds the manage- 
ment and officiating: 1. The meet 
does not start on time. This is 
usually the fault of the clerk. 2. 
The men are not called out early 
enough for the field events. If a 
field event is to start at three 
o’clock the men are often called 
for that time, while they should 
have been called in time to permit 
the contestants to get their take- 
offs or to have a trial jump or vault 
before the time set for the start- 
ing of the event, or they should not 
be permitted these privileges after 
the time scheduled for the start. 
3. The starter is determined to hold 
the men steady on their marks for 
a moment before firing the pistol, 
but early in the meet he finds that 
the contestants are nervous and 


‘rather than set some of them he 


fires the gun so soon after he gives 
the command to get set that there 
is no chance for anyone to get a 
false start. This means that he 
permits the runners to do the start- 
ing and before the meet is over the 
starting resolves itself into a guess- 
ing contest between the runners 
and the starter. 4. The finish judges 
pick the winners before they ac- 
tually breast the tape. The reason 
for this is that such officials per- 
mit themselves to become _inter- 
ested in the race and do not wait 
until the race is finished to make 
up their minds as regards the re- 
sult. 5. The timers do not time in- 
dependently. In a big meet this 
year a certain timer at the conclu- 
sion of each race would say to the 
others, “What did you get?” When 
the others would give out their 
time this man would say, “That’s 
what I had,” and would then snap 
his watch. The timers should either 
be required to hand their watches 
to the head timer without comment 
or should be required to write the 
result on a slip of paper and hand 
the same to the head timer. 6. The 
management fails to provide the 
necessary equipment or to mark 
out the lanes, touch-off zones or 
starts and finishes. This results 
in needless delay. 7. Spectators 





Two year Normal Course. 
Regular Terms: 


Address Dept. A. J. 





American College of Physical Education 
ACCREDITED 


Offering Gymnastics, Athletics, Games, Play, Recreation, Dancing, 
Expression and Dramatic Art. 


Major Sports Emphasized. Also Wrestling, Boxing and Swimming. 
Three Year Course. 


September and February. Summer Session of Six Weeks. 
FREE GRADUATE PLACING BUREAU. 


Catc:log, Book of Views and Information gladly sent upon request. 


4622 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Degree Course 
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are permitted on the track or in 
the enclosure. This_ invariably 
spoils the meet for the spectators 
and seriously interferes with the 
work of the officials. 

In the second place the coaches 
attempt to coach their men the day 
of the meet when they should have 
done their work previously. The 
best coaches do not bother their 
men when they are competing or 
about to compete. In this connec- 
tion, only too often the practice 
meets are not conducted in the 
same manner that the big meets are 
conducted. To illustrate—coaches 
sometimes agree that the men shall 
not be set back for false starts in 
dual meets. The result is that the 
runners are not so careful as _ re- 
gards holding their marks in the 
practice meets and _ consequently 
are repeatedly penalized in the con- 
ference or interscholastic meets. 

Then we frequently see team 
mates running along side their 
men at the finish of races and 
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Bennett No. 5 





SUPPORTER 


Made especially of full 
elastic web of our 
special weave. 


Mr. C. F. Bennett was 
the patentee of the All 
Elastic Jockey Strap. 
Insist on Bennett No. 5 
and you will have ‘‘the 
Best Supporter’’ 














PLAYGROUND 
“A Monthly Journal 


of 
RECREATION” 


UP - TO - DATE 
AND 
COMPREHENSIVE 


The Athletic Journal 


A Professional Magazine for 
the coaches of the country. 


TECHNICAL 
AND 
COMPREHENSIVE 


These two magazines for $2.25 
a year. Send subscription now to 


Athletic Journal 
7017 Greenview Ave. Chicago, IIl. 

















‘‘Whatever the Sport 





Our Line of Shoes includes 
the following: 
Baseball Shoes Cross-Country Shoes 


Tennis Shoes Marathon Shoes 
Golf Shoes Jumping, Shoes 
Bowling Shoes Road Runnin’ Shoes 
Basket Ball Indoor Running, 
Shoes Shoes 
Runnin’ Shoes Bicycle Shoes 
Football Shoes Gymnasium Shoes 
Boxing Shoes Sheepskin Moccasins 
Skating} Shoes Sheepskin Socks 
Outing Shoes Sheepskin Boots 
Camping Shoes Sheeplined Boots 


Ask Your Dealer for 
**Athletic’’ Brand 


The Athletic Shoe Co. 


916-934 N. Marshfield Ave. CHICAGO 
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sometimes excitable coaches do the 
same thing. The referee may dis- 
qualify the contestants if this hap- 
pens and since this sort of en- 
couragement rarely does any good, 
and besides is contrary to the spirit 
of the rules, it should be discour- 
aged. Then there is another thing 
that may still be seen at most in- 
terscholastic meets, viz: the prac- 
tice of coaches or others catching 
the runners at the finish of their 
races. This is entirely unnecessary 
and usually injures the runner 
more than it helps him. 

As regards the common faults 
in competition: 1. The men who 
are about to compete do not warm 
up enough and consequently do not 
do their best in their first race, first 
jump or first throw. 2. The run- 
ners apparently have not learned to 
judge pace in the distance runs 
and so frequently run too fast at 
the start of the race. Invariably 
the man who sets the pace in 
an interscholastic mile does not 
win. Of course, now and then an 
individual will be found who can 
judge pace and who out-classes the 


field and this man may take the 
lead and hold it to the end, but this 
is rare. 3. The shot-putters duck 


their heads when they put the shot 


and do not put the implement high 
enough. 4. The discus throwers 
turn too rapidly and do not drag 
the throwing arm and thus they 
lose the advantage of the turn. 5. 
The high jumpers run too hard in 
their approach and fix their atten- 
tion on the bar rather than on their 
form. 6. In the hurdles the inex- 
perienced hurdlers too often fail 
to run their own race but watch 
their opponents out of the corner 
of their eyes and thus miss their 
steps and trip over a hurdle. 7. 
The broad-jumpers alight with 
their feet under their bodies in- 
stead of well out in front and thus 
lose several inches in the meas- 
uring. 8. The pole vaulters are 
careless in their trials and knock 
the bar off at low heights. This 
means that they must vault an un- 
necessary number of times and 
since the vault is often prolonged 
the men should husband their 
strength. 





ALL STEEL STADIUM OR GRAND 
STAND CONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 10) 

the location and topography of the 
ground. Compare this with the 
cost of the reinforced concrete sta- 
diums being ergcted over the coun- 
try today at an expense of from 
$10.00 to $30.00 per seat, and some 
even more. 

With just ordinary care the all- 


steel structure can be made abso- 
lutely waterproof, and the space 
beneath, being almost entirely free 
from bracing, can be used for any 
purpose, athletic or otherwise. 

Another advantage of the all- 
steel grand stand is the rapidity 
with which it can be fabricated 
and erected—the time being about 
one-half that required for rein- 
forced concrete. 
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Another, and immensely impor- 
tant advantage in many cases, is 
the ease with which the all-steel 
stands may be taken down and re- 
assembled in another location in as 
good a condition as before, at a 
small expense, and with no loss of 
material. In the case of removal 
of a reinforced concrete structure, 
there would be not only no sal- 
vage, but the cost of tearing down 
would be a very large item. This 
point should be carefully consid- 
ered if there is any doubt whatever 
as to the permanency of a location. 

Although in appearance a steel 
structure is relatively light, airy, 
and graceful, its strength and 
safety can be absolutely assured. 
The maintenance cost should be 
very small inasmuch as the sub- 
structure and lower surfaces are 
covered, and the painting of the 
exposed upper flat surfaces is a 
comparatively simple matter. 

The all-steel structure lends it- 
self to any form of exterior archi- 
tectural decorative treatment by 
the application of a_ reinforcing 
steel frame with expanded metal 
and a stucco finish with openings, 
column and cornice effects as de- 
sired. 

Another decided advantage of 
the all-steel construction is for lo- 
cations where the space is cramped. 
Here a second or double deck may 
be used at practically no increase 
in the cost per seat, and the seat- 
ing capacity practically doubled. 

This type of seat may be used 
also to excellent advantage for gal- 
leries, being much simpler in con- 
struction than reinforced concrete, 
and having the advantage of de- 
creased weight and cost. 

When all these advantages are 
considered it is obvious that this 
type of design will merit careful 
consideration for many locations 
where more monumental types can- 
not be used. The salient features 
of this design have been patented 
but license to use the design may 
readily be secured. 








MEDALS 


For Collegiate, 
Interscholastic and 
County Meets 





National Collegiate A. A. Award 
A few of the Meets usin’ our Medals 


this year are 


The Drake Relays 

The Illinois Relays 

The Kansas Relays 

The Dakota Relays 

National Collegiate Meet 
Eastern Collegiate Meet 
Southern Collegiate Meet 
Harvard Univ. Interscholastic 
Yale Univ. Interscholastic 
Notre Dame University 

Univ. of Chicago Interscholastic 
Univ. of Mich. Interscholastic 
Univ. of Illinois Interscholastic 
Univ. of lowa Interscholastic 
Univ. of Wis. Interscholastic 


The unanimous choice of our Medals by 
these schools is not an accident. 


DIEGES and CLUST 


58-64 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


15 John St. 73 Tremont St. 
New York Boston, Mass. 
Oliver Bidg. ~ 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














A YEAR’S PROGRAM FOR 


REQUIRED WORK 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


(Continued from the March number) 


ifty-Seventh Day. 

Calisthenics. 

a. Bend arms to strike from 
head, 1. Strike arms side 
downward, 2. Return, 3 
and 4. 

b. Hands rear of neck. Place. 
Place left foot forward, I. 
Place left foot sideward 
and bend right knee, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

c. Combine Ex. 1 and 2. 

d. Fall to squat stand. Hands 
on floor. Left leg side- 
ward, 1. Return, 2. Same 
right. 

e. Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Stride left forward, 1. 
Bend left knee and bend 
trunk left, 2. Return, 3 
and 4. 

f. Couples — back to back. 
Lock arms at elbows, I. 
No. 1 bends forward car- 
rying No. 2 on back, 2. 
Raise the trunk, 3. Posi- 


the race. Method of carrying 
men. Rescuer places head 
under right arm of the man 
to be rescued and grasps right 
wrist of man to be carried 
with left hand. Place right 
arm between legs of man, 
pick him up and carry him so 
that his face is down and over 
the shoulder of the rescuer. 


. Mass Track and Field. 


Discus Throwers, Discus 
throw relay. 

It is well to have the throw 
executed with reverse and de- 
livery alone unless the teams 
are all made up of experi- 
enced discus throwers. Meas- 
ure the throw of each man, 
using the zone system of 
marking. Add the total dis- 
tance each team throws for 
the final score. The zones 
should be marked off by a 
mark on the ground made 
with a sharp stick or by lime. 








tion, 4. Same with No. 2, 58. Fifty-eighth Day. 
bending forward. A. Calisthenics. 

g. Inhale with raising arms a. Swing left arm obliquely 
side-upward. Increase the forward upward, right op- 
duration of inhalation by posite, 1. Change arm po- 
counting, I, 2, 3. Lower, 4. sition, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

B. Games for Agility. b. Arms to thrust. Bend. 


Rescue relay. Formation— 
column of files. 

First man of each file 
starts at a starting line twen- 
ty yards in front of his file. 
At the starting signal each 
runs to the second man of the 
file and carries him to the 
starting line. Number two 
then runs back and carries 
number three to the mark and 
so on until all the men in each 
column have been carried: 
The file that has all of its 
men thus rescued first wins 


Place left foot forward, I. 
Lunge left forward, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

c. Combine, Ex. 1 and 2. 

d. Place hands on hips, tf. 
Raise the left leg back- 
ward and lower trunk for- 
ward, 1. Return, 2 (very 
slow). Body and leg hori- 
zontal. 

e. To a seat on floor with 
legs straight forward. Fall. 
Hands on hips. Place. 
Straighten arms upward, I. 
Bend the trunk forward 
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and touch the toes, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

f. Fall to a squat stand hands 
on floor, 1. Straighten legs 
backward, 2. Squat 
through arms, 3 (legs are 


forward, body in straight 


line). Squat back, 4. For- 
ward, 5. Back, 6. Squat 
stand, 7. And up, 8. 


g. Deep breathing. 
. Games for Agility. 


Centipede race. Formation 
—column of files. 
The contestants stride a 


rope or pole and run forward 
to the finish line marked in 
front of the column. All the 
men in the column must keep 
their place astride the rope or 
pole. When the last man 
crosses the finish line the team 
has finished the race. The 
column, which thus completes 
the race first, wins. 

Modifications : 

1. After reaching the finish 
line the column turns and 
runs back to starting line. 

2. Instead of using rope or 
pole the players lock their 
arms around the men in front 
and run in this manner. 


C. Mass Track and Field. 


For Javelin throwers. Jave- 
lin throw relay. 

Use same method as for the 
shot and broad jump. 


59. Fifty-ninth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms forward up- 
ward, 1. Lower to side- 
ward, 2; hold, 3. Upward, 
4. Fore-downward, 5. Hold 
6. 

b. Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Place left foot forward, 1. 
Lunge left forward, 2. 
Hold, 3. Return, 4, 5, 6. 

Combine, Ex. 1 and 2. 

. Swing arms fore-upward, 
1. Swing left leg back and 
three-quarter arm_ circle 
inward to arms sideward, 

2. Return, 3 and 4. 

e. To a_ side stride 
hands on_ hips. 


am 


stand, 
Jump. 


4 
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Adequate 
Seating 


Stored Compactly! 


Knockdown Bleachers occupy 
little space when stored away. 
With them it is possible to have 
adequate seating for all occasions 
available on short notice. Knock- 
down Bleachers come in sections 
14 ft. long, 3 to 15 seats high. 
May be used indoors or out 
without injury to floors or lawn. 


Knockdown Bleachers are so built 
that the heaviest and wildest 
crowds only settle them more 
firmly together. Seat boards, 
foot boards and stringers are 
strongly ironed. Foot boards are 
placed below the seats to protect 
the spectators from the feet be- 
hind them. See details of con- 
struction below. 


Knockdown Bleachers are used 
by scores of universities, high 
schools, industrial plants, baseball 
clubs—bif, leajue and minors— 
and Y. M. C. A.’s, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. No order 
too large or too small. Write for 
circular and prices at once. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 
380 Griggs St. Urbana, Ill 


Up for a day, or, to stay 


— co 
SK) 


\\ 


BLEACHERS 
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Bend trunk forward and 
arms forward, 1. Return, 
2. Bend upper trunk back- 
ward. Arms upward, 3. 
Return, 4. 

f. Ex. 6, Lesson 54. Wheel- 
barrow. Take 6 steps for- 
ward and 6 backward. Be- 
gin, I-2-3-4-5-6, etc. 

g. Arms to thrust. 
Lower head 
slowly straighten arms 
sideward and inhale, 1. Re- 
turn and exhale, 2. 


Bend. 


. Games for Agility. 


Wheelbarrow race. Forma- 
tion—column of files. 

The first man in the col- 
umn places hands on _ the 
ground. The second man 
grasps the first man’s legs at 
the knees and with one knee 
on each hip pushes the man 
who is down on his hands 
forward to the finish line 
which is drawn some thirty 
feet in front of the column. 
The second man then returns 
to the third man in the col- 
umn and becomes a wheelbar- 
row for number three. This 
continues until all have been 
pushed the same distance to 
the finish line. The column 
finishing first wins the race. 


. Mass Track and Field. 


For vaulters and jumpers. 

Vault for distance. 

Rules—The pole must be 
thrown back as in the vault 
for height. This is good pre- 
liminary training for vault- 
ers as it strengthens the arms 
and teaches men to snap away 
from the pole. Divide the men 
up into teams and measure 
each man’s best vault. Add the 
total distance per team. To 
facilitate measuring, have the 
distance marked on the sides 
of the pit and lay a stick 
(with a right angle square at 
one end) across the pit after 
each jump. 


backward, 


60. Sixtieth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Raise arms _ forward, I. 
Carry sideward, 2. Up- 
ward, 3. Lower to position, 


4. 

b. Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Face left and step left for- 
ward, 1. Close right to 
left and bend knees deep, 
2. Rise on toes, 3. Lower 
heels, 4. (On line of 
square.) Same right. 

c. Combine, Ex. 1 and 2. 

d. Hands on hips. Place. 
Straighten arms upward, 
1. Lower trunk forward 
and arms sideward, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

e. To squat stand. Fall. 
Straighten legs backward, 
2. Bend the arms, 3. Con- 
tinue bending and straight- 
ening to count 14. Squat 
stand, 15. And up, 16. 

f. Long flank rank. Raise 
left foot backward, place 
the right hand on shoulder 
of man in front and grasp 
the ankle of man in front. 
Hopping in drum time. Be- 
gin, I-2-3-4. 

g. Deep breathing. 


.Games for Agility. 


Skin the Snake Race. For- 
mation—column of files. 

Each player reaches back 
between his legs with his right 
hand and grasps the left hand 
of the man behind him. When 
the starting signal is given, 
the last man lies down, keep- 
ing his feet together and keep- 
ing hold of hand of the man 
in front. The column then 
walks backward, each man in 
turn lying down as his turn 
comes until the entire column 
is lying on the ground. When 
all are down, the last man 
gets up and runs _ forward, 
straddling the others and pull- 
ing the man next to him to 
his feet. This continues un- 
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til all are standing. The col- 
umn which gets up first in 
this way without having the 
line broken wins the race. 
. Mass Track and Field. 

To teach men how to pass 
batons. 

Line men up at. starting 
mark on either a_ straight- 
away track or an oval. If it 
is desired that they run 
around a quarter mile track 
figure out how many men 
should be on each team. For 
instance, ten men on a team 
to run 440 yards would mean 
that each man would run 44 
yards. If two teams of ten 
men should run, the first men 
of each team step off 44 yards 
ahead of the starting mark, 
the second men 44 yards from 
that station, the third, 44 
yards from this 88 yard mark, 
the fourth, from the next sta- 
tion, and the fifth from the 
last mark. The last man or 
number 10 starts the other 
way, stepping off 44 yards, 
number g accompanies him 
and steps off his distance, 8, 
7, and 6 do likewise. When 
the men are properly station- 
ed, the first men run to the 
next station, passing the ba- 
ton to the next team mate 
and so on. The purpose of 
this is to give the men prac- 
tice in making the exchange 
of the baton. After the first 
race, have number one start 
the second race at number 
two’s former station and so on. 


61. Sixty-first Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Raise arms side, 1. Hands 
in front of shoulders, 2. 
Arms forward, 3. Return, 
4, 5, 6. 

b. Hands in rear of neck. 
Place. Place left foot side- 
ward, 1. Place left foot 
forward, 2. Lunge left 
forward, 3. Return, 4, 5, 
6. 
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The 
Track 
Season 
is Here 


bringing, with it injuries 
which cause the Coach 
many annoyances. 


Bruises, sprains, strains, 
as well as the other in- 
juries common to track, 
are successfully treated 
with 


Yn liph log line 





A very interestin’, book- 
let, “Conditioning? and 
Training, in American 
College Athletics,” will 
be sent all charges paid, 
upon receipt of request. 


The 


DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 


20 Grand Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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BASE BALL 


Uniforms just like the Big Leagues 
and Universities wear. Five qualities 
in many patterns and at DISCOUNT 
prices to schools and clubs. Louisville 
and Reach Autograph bats—Autograph 
ploves and mitts—steel plate soled shoes. 

Write for Catalog and Suit Sample Folder. 


Owe & CAMPBELL 


ATHLETIC GOODS CO.g 


St. Louis, 
Cincinnati 





Kansas City, Dallas 
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our special football pants, | 
shoulder pads and head-ears. ** 
These are extra quality and | 
are sold at a low price. es 
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c. Combine, Ex. 1 and 2. 

d. Arms to strike from head. 
Bend. Lunge left side- 
ward, and strike arms side- 
ward, 1. One-quarter turn 
right on heels, bend trunk 
forward and clap hands 
under left knee, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. Same right. 

e. To a squat stand left leg 
sideward. Fall. Change 
leg positions, 1. Change, 
2. Continue 16 counts. To 
a stand. Jump. 

f. Jump to side stride stand 
and clap hands over head, 
1. Jump to class stand, 
clap hands in rear of body, 
2. Continue in moderate 
fast time 32 counts. 

g. Deep breathing. 

B. Game for Agility. 

Milling the Man. Forma- 
tion—Circle. 

The players are seated close 
together about the circle. One 
man is “it” in the circle. With 
arms at sides he stiffens his 
body and falls toward some 
man who is seated on the 
ground. The men in the circle 
attempt to prevent his falling 
to the ground by pushing him 
back and forth. If he falls so 
as to touch the body of one of 
the seated men, the man _ re- 
sponsible for his falling be- 
comes “it.” 

C. Mass Track and Field. 

Obstacle Relay. The men 
run over an obstacle course as 
follows: run fifteen yards and 
hurdle a low hurdle, run fif- 
teen yards and high jump a 
bar at 4 feet, run fifteen yards 
and jump over a_ 12-foot 
ditch, run fifteen yards and 
climb an 8-foot wall and run 
fifteen yards to the finish. 
Run two men at a time. The 
team winning the most heats 
wins. 

62. Sixty-second Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 
a. Bend arms to strike from 
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shoulders, 1. Strike left 
arm obliquely side-upward, 


right opposite, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 
b. Hands on hips. Place. 


(Fall out.) Same as lunge 
only that the trunk inclines 
forward and is in a straight 
line with the straight leg. 
Fall out left forward, 1. 
Return, 2. 


c. Combine, Ex. 1 and 2 (fall 
out on 2 count, return on 


3). 

d. Squat stand hands on floor, 
1. Straighten knees, hands 
remain on floor, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

e. Fall to support lying front- 
ways, straight body. Raise 
left leg backward, 1. Low- 
er, 2. Same right. 

f. Running in place’ with 
swinging the straight leg 
forward. Run. 

g. Arms to thrust. Bend. 
Straighten arms sideward 








JUNKUNC KEYLESS 
PADLOCKS 
For Gymnasiums, etc. 


Made in 
twelve 
types 

> and sizes 
to meet 

most 
any 
condition 





ZAG 
DAY AND NIGHT 
Non-pickable Locks with CLICK Feature 


Easily operated even in the dark 
Can not get out of order 


We also manufacture non-pickable 
key locks for cabinet uses. 


JUNKUNC BROS., Mfgrs. 


1145 W. Garfield Bivd. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 
Ay 


Satisfaction. 





WRIGHT & DITSON-VICTOR CO. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


Wright & Ditson 
Boston, Mass. 


Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver,Colo. 


Base Ball Supplies 


A Complete Assortment of 


Bats, Balls, Gloves, Mitts, Masks, 
Shoes, Uniforms, Etc. 


When purchasing Athletic 
Goods, look for the Wright & 
Ditson-Victor Trade 
It is a guarantee of Perfect 


for 1923 


Mark. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Wright & Ditson of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Can. 
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and inhale, 1, 2, 3. Bend 
arms and exhale, 4, 5, 6. 


B. Game for Agility. 


Maze tag. Formation—col- 
umn of squads. 

All the players, except two, 
stand in parallel ranks, one 
behind the other. The dis- 
tance between each player and 
each rank is that of “double 
arm’s length,” so that which 
ever direction the ranks may 
face with arms extended hori- 
zontally a line of players with 
finger tips touching will be 
formed. The ranks should 
be drawn up so as to form a 
square as nearly as possible. 

One of the two men who is 
is not in the formation is to 
pursue the other up and down 
the lines until he catches him, 
neither being permitted to 
pass under the outstretched 
arms. ‘The instructor makes 
sudden changes in the lines 
by calling out “Right Turn” 
or “Left Turn,” upon which 
all the men in the formation 
turn in the required direction, 
still keeping the arms out- 
stretched. These sudden 
changes alter the direction of 
the paths which the two play- 
ers may run down. The in- 
terest depends greatly upon 
the judgment of the instruc- 
tor in giving the commands, 
“Right or Left Turn,” fre- 
quently and often just at the 
moment when the chaser is 
about to catch the runner. 
The game continues until the 
runner is caught or a time 
limit reached, when a new 
chaser and runner are se- 
lected. 


. Mass Track and Field. 


Fence climb relay. 

Equipment, an 8-foot wall 
with smooth sides, no projec- 
tions on the top. The wall 
should be 12 feet long. 

Start the men from a still 
hang and first score the men 


who can climb the wall in un- 
limited time. Later score 
only those who can climb the 
fence in a certain number of 
seconds. 


63. Sixty-third Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Place hands on shoulders, 
1. Straighten arms up- 
ward, 2. Lower arms to 
sideward, 3. Clap hands 
over head, 4. Reverse, 5, 
6, 7, 8. 

b. Raise heels, 1. Lower, 2. 
Raise left leg forward, 3. 
Lower, 4, reverse, 5, 6, 7, 


c. Combine Ex. 1 and 2 

d. Hands on_ hips, place. 
Place left foot sideward, 
1. Lunge left sideward, 2. 
Straighten arms sideward 
and bend upper to back- 
ward, 3. Repeat position 
2 and 3 on counts 4 and 5. 
Position 2 on count 6, po- 
sition I on count 7. In po- 
sition, 8. 

e. Bend knees deep, arms for- 
ward, 1. Straighten knees, 
raise left leg forward and 
arms sideward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

f. Couples side by side. No. 
1’s foot on No. 2’s thigh 
(No. 1’s leg is raised side- 
ward). No. 2, lunge side- 
ward and grasp No. 1’s an- 
kle. No. 1 bend trunk away 
from partner. Reverse po- 
sitions. 

g. Deep breathing. 


tom for Agility. 


Forward Bend Relay. For- 
mation—column of files. 

The first man in the file 
runs forward to a goal fifteen 
to twenty-five yards in front 
of the file. The manner of 
running is with body bent for- 
ward and with hands hanging 
below the knees. After reach- 
ing the goal he returns in 
sprinting position and tags 
number two. Continue until 
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all of the men have run. 
C. Mass Track and Field. 
Medicine ball throw relay. 
Use same methods as for 
broad jump and shot put. 
64. Sixty-fourth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 

a. Bend arms to strike, TI. 
Strike sideward, 2. Arms 
forward and clap hands, 
3. Repeat positions 2, 3, 
2, I counts 4, 5, 6, 7, in 
position, 8. 

b. Arms to thrust. Bend. 
Bend knees half deep, I. 
Straighten knees and raise 
left knee forward, 2. Hold 
this position to count 6, 
Bend knees half deep, 7. 
In position, 8. 


c. Combine Ex. 1, 2. 
d. Stride left forward and 
arms forward, I. Bend 


right knee, lower trunk for- 
ward and place hands in 
front of shoulders, 2. Re- 
verse, 3 and 4. 

e. Support lying frontways in 


2 counts. Fall, 1-2. (Squat 
stand, 1. Straighten legs 
back, 2.) Bend the arms 
and raise the left leg back- 


ward, 1. Straighten arms 
and lower leg, 2. Same 
right. 

f. Running in place. Run. 


Change from raising knees 
forward to leg raising for- 
ward, also increase the 
speed. 
g. Deep breathing. 
B. Game for Agility. 
Jump and touch foot relay. 
Formation—column of files. 
Each man in turn runs to 
a goal in front of the file. 
When half way jump and 
touch insteps in rear, body 
erect, knees bent with heels 
high behind. Jump three 
times, then run to the goal 
and return on the run and 
touch off number two. 
C. Mass Track and Field. 
Hop—step and jump relay. 
Same as for Broad Jump. 
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The Winning Punch 


A book on the Art of Battin, writ- 
ten by an expert who had studied 
and talked with Famous Sluppers. 





Tells how they stand at the plate, 
how they grip the bat, how to get 
power in the drive. 


Illustrated with pictures of 
Famous Sluggers in actual bat- 
ting poses. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST BY 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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HOW TO SET UP AN INFIELD 
(Concluded from page 9) 


pitch to field the bunt. 
baseman moves in and covers first 
after the bunt is made. The third 
baseman moves in and starts when 
the batter prepares to bunt. The 
shortstop moves in and covers sec- 
ond. The pitcher handles the bunt 
if he can, but covers third base if 
the bunt is handled by the third 
baseman. The catcher tells the 
pitcher or third baseman what to 
do with the ball and should be 
alert to handle a bunt in front of 
the plate. 


DIAGRAM 3. 

The infield is in to cut off a run 
at the plate. A man is on third 
with no one or only one out. There 
is the disadvantage of bringing the 
infield in for a hard hit ground ball 
or a pop fly over the infield, or for 
hits which might be fielded with the 
infield back. The infield should 
not be brought in unless the team 
is behind in score or the tying or 
winning run is on third base. If 
the team is two or more runs 
ahead, the infield should be left out 
as the one run will not win but a 
rally would. The catcher and third 
baseman should be kept alert to 


The second. 


catch the runner off if he is taking 
too big a lead. The pitcher can 
sometimes pick the runner off. 
Every baseball team should have 
set defensive positions and know 
when to take these positions. If 
the team is playing correct baseball 
it will have an advantage over an 





Diagram 3 
opponent who is not. 
team should not be expected to do 
the right thing in a game if it has 


A baseball 


not practiced the play. Football 
plays are diagramed on blackboards 
used in signal practice and finally 


tested in scrimmage. Baseball 
plays should receive the same 
treatment. First, they should be 





SPALDING 
Track Outfitting 


Spalding Running Shoes 
hold every World’s Record 





Made in our own factory, of the finest materials, 
Spalding shoes afford the competing athlete that 
desired lightness that is a fundamental of run- 
ning speed, while retaining the inecessary 
strength of construction. 





Also Running]Pants, Track Shirts. etc. 





Catalogue with special prices for school and 
college outfitting mailed free on request. 





Complete equip- 


. ment for Base Ball, 
' 2 allling rfLt0d. Tennis, Swim- 
ming-every athle- 

tic sport. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 

















How To Set Up An INFIELD 


diagramed and discussed, next an 
infield should be set up on the 
playing field and play should be 
made the same as it would come 
up in a game, then in the scrim- 
mage games, the infield should be 
checked into their proper positions. 





BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 
(Concluded from page 18) 


ter and less partisan. They call 
fouls for the violations of the bas- 
ketball rules and not on the man or 
the team. Spectators should think 
of this and should govern them- 
selves accordingly. Some over- 
critical coaches should be forced 
to officiate a few hard games. They 
would, no doubt, be wiser and bet- 
ter sportsmen for having gone 
through the ordeal. 


Basketball is here to stay, and 
if the highest type of officials are 
to be kept in the game, they must 
be treated with courtesy and re- 
spect by coaches, players, and spec- 
tators. The official is an essential 
part of basketball and is constant- 
ly endeavoring to foster, protect, 
and improve this great game. He 
should be helped in every way and 
the game will be even better and 
more enjoyable than it now is. 
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The Middle West Society of 
Physical Education will meet April 
19, 20 and 21, at the University of 
Chicago. 





Track 
Equipment 
MAKE RECORDS 
at the Drake Relays 
Use Hopkins Track and 
Field Equipment 
It Meets Every Requirement 
HOPKINS BROS. CO. 


412 7th Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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8 & 120 WEST SUPERIOR ST. DULUTH, MINN. 
Mention DULUTH and it suppests 
HOCKEY 


We specialize in Hockey equipment. Every 
article is made special and our many new 
features have added more improvements to 
hockey equipment than have appeared in 
years. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 




















ATHLETIC POSTERS 


for Every Purpose 





TRACK and BASEBALL 
POSTERS 
Now Ready 


Write for Samples and Prices 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 


R. H. NASON, Gen. Mgr. 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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A CODE OF SPORTSMANSHIP 
(Concluded from page 10) 


Harry Gill's 
TRACK and FIELD 
ATHLETICS 


For 


Coach and Contestant 


Contains detailed instructions 
in all branches of track 


and field athletics. 


By the most successful track coach 
in America. Out of 75 dual meets 
with Conference teams, Gill's men 


have won 61, tied 2, lost 12. 


Chapters on Training, Equipment, 
Construction of Track and Field, 
How to Run Off a Meet, Sprints, 
Middle Distance Runs, Long Dis- 
tance Runs, Relay Racing, High 
Hurdles, Low Hurdles, High Jump, 
Broad Jump, Pole Vault, Shot Put, 
Discus Throw, Javelin Throw, 
Cross Country Running. 


50 action photographs and 6 dia- 
grams showing correct technique. 


Price $3.00, Postpaid 


U. of I. SUPPLY STORE 


Champaign, Illinois 


¢ 
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._to baseball which will 


see that there is nothing legitimate 
not suffer 
a player to remain a gentleman. . . 

“Every little we can do to make 
clean our national game helps our 
citizens to make clean the greater 
game of our national life, for clean 
sport means honest men.” 

Without the least bit of injury 
to the “pep” of the game or detri- 
ment to the skill of the players as 
individuals or in teams, those ob- 
jectionable practices which lower 
the standard of sportsmanship can 
be eliminated. Some of the most 
frequent and clear-cut breaches are 
hereby pointed out with the thought 
that special attention can be paid 
to eliminating them. 


CourTESY TO OPPONENTS 

Establish a tradition of courtesy 
to the visiting team which will for- 
bid any effort by spectators, organ- 
ized or individually, to “rattle” the 
pitcher or any other member of the 
visiting team. Home crowds should 
cheer to encourage their players, 
not to disconcert their rivals. 


REMARKS By PLAYERS 

Coachers on the baselines, under 
the guise of encouraging batters 
representing their sides, often 
strive to “rattle” the pitcher by 
various remarks. Catchers fre- 
quently seek to unnerve the batter 
by remarks ostensibly addressed to 
the pitcher. There should be no 
remark or action by a player that 
reflects directly or indirectly upon 
an opponent, the umpire or the 
spectators. 


INTERFERENCE WITH THROWS 

Batters attempt to hinder and 
obstruct the catcher as he makes 
throws to bases. 

Baserunners, although they have 
been thrown out, frequently crash 
into a baseman in an effort to im- 
pede him in completing a double 
play. 

OBSTRUCTING A BASERUNNER 

When there is no opportunity 
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for a play at the base, infielders 
shall move far enough away from 
the base to avoid any possible in- 
terference with the baserunner. 

FAKE WARNINGS AND DIRECTIONS 

Basemen sometimes shout “Get 
back!” and similar warnings in the 
hope of deceiving baserunners. 
“Look out!” is cried by coachers, 
runners or from the bench, to 
alarm some player about to make 
a catch. 

Another unsportsmanlike prac- 
tice is for a coacher or some other 
member of the team at bat to at- 
tempt to confuse the team in the 
field when a fly ball is hit by call- 
ing upon one of them to make the 
catch. 

ATTITUDE AT BaT 

Batters attempting to disconcert 
a pitcher and obtain a base on balls, 
sometimes stand with their backs 
to the plate, or stoop to pick up 
dirt just as the pitcher starts his 
delivery. 

PRELIMINARY PRACTICE 

A schedule of practice prelimini- 
nary to a game shall be as follows: 

1. Visiting team batting at plate 
up to forty minutes before the 
game. 

2. Home team batting at plate 
for twenty minutes. 

3. Visiting team fielding prac- 
tice ten minutes. 

4. Home team fielding practice 
ten minutes before the time for the 
game to be started. 

FIELD 

The playing field shall be accur- 
ately and plainly marked with lime 
or chalk as to foul lines, three foot- 
lanes, coaching lines and batters’ 
boxes. 

UMPIRES 

The umpire or umpires shall 
have full authority to put men on 
the bench, expel them from _ the 
game, or send them from the field 
of play. Protests on an umpire’s 
decision shall only be made by the 
captain and then only on matters 
of rule interpretation. 

(Concluded on page 43) 





Planning a Playground ? 


When planning a new 
playground or extending 
an old one, you can safely 
be guided by the judgment 
of leading educators, phy- 
sical instructors and civic 
officials in other cities, 
who have selected Medart 
Playground Equipment 
above all others. 





Combines the factors of 
Safety, Service and Dur- 
ability. The prices are 
much lower than you 
would expect for appar- 
atus of such high char- 
acter. Catalog *‘M-30"" 
will be sent on request to 
anyone interested. Write 
today. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison Street 
Kansas City, - Lathrop Building 
San Francisco, - Rialto Building 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog on Request. 
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WRESTLING 
(Continued from page 13) 


and roll over with him, which will 
bring him under you. (Fig. 11.) 
Jump Through from Near Nel- 
son: If your opponent has the Near 
Nelson on you at your left side, 


put your right foot and leg out to 
your right side and bring your left 
leg forward, coming to a sitting 
position. Turn quickly to your 
right onto your hands and _ knees 
and you will be in a position to arm 
roll him as in Cut No. 11. (Fig. 
12.) 




















Illustration 12 














Football Coaches School 


Conducted by 
K. K. ROCKNE 
University of Notre Dame 


Three Weeks Beginning August 1, 1923 


Notre Dame plays each year representative 
teams from all parts of the country and in the 
last ten years has lost but seven }ames. 
the fundamentals which have played an impor- 
tant part in Notre Dame’s success will be openly 
and freely discussed and demonstrated. 


South Bend is in the Indiana Lake reion, two 
hours from Chicago. 


For Particulars Address K. K. ROCKNE 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


All of 
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A CODE OF SPORTSMANSHIP 
(Concluded from page 41) 


PITCHERS 


No freak delivery such as the 
“spit-ball” or “shine-ball” shall be 
allowed. 

The methods outlined above and 
all other unsportsmanlike practices 
should be  eliminated—both, as 
Dean Briggs recommended, by the 
“appeal to chivalry” and “by en- 
forcing decency.” 


SPORTSMANSHIP PLEDGE 


It is recommended that direct- 
ors, coaches or captains read the 
foregoing code to candidates for 
baseball teams, who then shall be 
asked to sign the following pledge: 

“I have read the Code of Sports- 
manship for College Baseball and 
I hereby pledge my co-operation in 
eliminating the unsportsmanlike ac- 
tions listed and in general in my 
baseball playing to conduct myself 
as a gentleman and a sportsman.” 


2¢ 
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The University of Minnesota 
SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 26 to August 3 
(Registration June 23 and 25) 


Second Term: Aupust 6 to Sept. 7 


(Registration August 4) 


Courses in Football, Basketball, 
Baseball, Track, Athletic Trainin}, 
Athletic Organization and Adminis- 
tration, Boy Scout Leadership, Play- 
ground Supervision, Gymnastics and 
Swimmin} are offered by the reZular 
coachin~ staff of the University. 


Tuition, $25.00 for each term 


For further information or bulletin, 
address 


Directorofthe Summer Session, or De- 
partment of Physical Education and 
Athletics, University of Minnesota, 


ta 
ave 
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fabricated and erected. 


cotta, brick, or stucco. 





Lambert All-Steel Stadium 


(Patented March 6, 1923) 


Simple, sightly, strong, clean, durable, safe, fire- 
proof, economical in first cost and maintenance, quickly 


Built in any capacity, single or double deck; for 
Foot Ball, Base Ball or Basket Ball; Inside or Outside, 
Covered or Open. No limitations structurally or archi- 
tecturally. Can be trimmed with Bedford stone, terra- 


If you are contemplating building a Grand Stand or 
stadium of ANY capacity, for ANY purpose we invite 
your investigation of this method. 


B. J. LAMBERT, Consulting Engineer 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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THE ART OF HIGH HURDLING 
(Concluded from page 4) 
possible and the other arm about 


half way forward (photos Nos. 2 


and 3). When the leg swings up, 
it swings the body toward the op- 
posite side and the forward arm 
thrust counteracts this action. The 
“shorter” arm is used in getting 
down from the hurdle and for bal- 
ance. 

As the top of the hurdle is 
reached, the chest and the front 





| 





Illustration § 


leg, from the thigh to the knee, 
form a sharp V, both arms still 


being extended (photos Nos. 2 and 
3). On top of the hurdle the 
front leg has started reaching for 
the ground and the back leg is 
snapping up from the _ ground 
(photos Nos. 3 and 4). Here is 








where the other or “shorter” arm 
comes in—as the back leg nears 
the top of the hurdle, this arm 
gives a quick, short snap back, and 
then immediately forward again, 
and as the ground is neared it snaps 
back and then forward with a 
quick jerk as the back leg swings 
out for the next hurdle. This is 
one of the finer points in hurdling 
and is shown in Thomson’s style. 
It is a sort of a delayed arm ac- 
tion, or double action movement, 
rather indistinctly shown. Few use 
this action, but it is valuable. The 
arms should be kept as nearly in 
the running position as possible. 
(Photo No. 5.) 

If the take-off has been where it 
should be, the hurdler in landing 
will be close to the hurdle. Thom- 
son covered about ten feet at the 
most, about six feet on the take- 
off side and about three feet on the 
landing side, and sometimes closer, 
depending on conditions. ( Study 
photo No. 6.) Many  hurdlers 
straighten up as they cross the top 
of the hurdle, which is a serious 
mistake and really puts a “brake” 
on the speed. 

By careful study of the separate 
photographs and later by carefully 
following the combination photo- 
graph the above explanation can 
more readily be followed. 

An ingenious undergraduate at 
Dartmouth spent considerable time 
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on this combination photograph of 
Thomson. By taking separate pho- 
tographs and pasting them on a 
board and again photogtaphing the 
group, he has a fairly accurate 
“movie” of the continuous action. 





SCHOLARSHIP OF IOWA 
FOOTBALL MEN 


In response to the editorial in 
the March Journal under the head- 
ing, “Facts Needed,” Arthur A. 
Payne of the University of Iowa 
sends the following interesting in- 
formation regarding some of the 
men who played on the team which 
last fall tied for first place in the 
Western Intercollegiate football 
race and defeated Yale: 

Captain Gordon Locke for the 
last two years has averaged “B” 
plus. Locke, it will be remembered, 
in addition to ranking high in his 
scholastic work, was chosen this 
last year on the All-American team. 
F. Lowell Otto who played end on 
the championship team, finished 
the last semester with fifteen hours 
of “A” work and ranked just short 
of an “A” for the two years. V. 
Craven Shuttleworth, a_ backfield 
man, was enrolled in the College of 
Law where he made an average of 
aa tha 
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COACHES We tell you where the 
good positions are and 
help you get the place you want. Leading Univer- 


sities, Colleges. Normal and Public Schools select our 
candidates. Write for details ° 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Bld3. St. Louis, Mo. 

















TOTHILL’S 


PATENT 
Playground Safety 
Anti- Tanglefoot 


HURDLE 





The only self-adjusting, neatest 
and easiest regulated hurdle ever 
invented. 

No horizontal rod running, through 
the center to endanger the user's limbs. 


W. S. TOTHILL 


Webster Ave., Wood St. & Elston Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Baseball Wi Uniforms 





“SOX” and “CUBS” 


Wear WILSON-WESTERN Uniforms 


because of the excellent service they jive them. Our uniforms are worn where- 
ever baseball is played—from coast to coast—by Majors, Minors, Semi-pros and 
“Sand-lotters” as well. They are the cheapest as well as the best—possess 


quality, style, fit and workmanship. 


Everywhere, “W-W” Uniforms command 


universal admiration. Made by The Western Sportin3} Goods Manufacturing 


Company. Sold exclusively by 


\ \ {. \ 
THos.£.Witson & Co. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
Retail Store—Wabash at Monroe, Chicago 


fl 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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JAVELIN THROWING 
(Concluded from page 8) 


shoulder and extended forward at. 


full length just as the right foot is 
brought forward in the step (see 
Illustration II). The left foot is 
then brought forward and the jav- 
elin brought back until the throw- 
ing arm is fully extended. The 


: . 
is 


still cold. The throwing arm may 
be very easily injured during that 
time. During the cold weather in 
the winter time, it is far better to 
sive the men work with the chest 
weights, medicine ball and hand 
ball. The first spring practice done 
out of doors should be very light 
and should consist of tossing the 





Illustration 6 


body is then reversed and _ the 
throw made. The Swedes and 
Finns have so perfected their foot 
work and the forward swing of 
the javelin, that they can execute 
this at full speed. The most re- 
markable fact noted about their 
throwing was the snap they were 
able to get into their throw with 
their backs, the arm seeming to 
serve for little more than a lever, 
being kept extended at full length 
until the final snap is given the 
throw. Upon questioning the ath- 
letes if they ever suffered from 
sore arms, the writer received a 
negative reply, but they complain- 
ed very much of sore back and 


stomach muscles, which would go’ 


to show that they get most of 
their strength from their body 
muscles. 
CONDITIONING 
Javelin throwers should be very 
_ careful about throwing hard in the 
early spring when the weather is 


stick a short distance and making 
no attempt for a long throw. The 
arm should be carefully protected 
by a heavy sweat shirt and it is 
a'so a good plan to put on some 
hot liniment before going out. The 
thrower should take every bit of 
precaution that a good baseball 
pitcher would take with his pitch- 
ing arm. 


After the season has advanced 
and the weather gets warm enough 
to throw hard, the athlete should 
be careful not to throw too often. 
He should not extend himself over 
two times a week and should spend 
the other days working on _ his 
form, take-off, etc. 


HINTs FOR THROWING IN A MEET 


Javelin throwers should get out 
so that they will have at least a 
half hour to warm up. Since the 
javelin throw usually comes last in 
the meet, too many coaches make 
the mistake of letting their men 
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JAVELIN THROWING 





come out an hour or two ahead of 
the event and lie around on the 

ground waiting for their turns. The Ready 
best way to warm up is to take ! 
short, quick throws, sticking the Now! 
javelin deeply into the ground. It 
is very beneficial to have thetrainer | Advance 
massage the thrower’s arm before . 
he goes out. After warming up Copies 
his arm sufficiently, the thrower of 
should practice his take-off a cou- 


ple of times to make sure he has Schmelzer§$ 1923 


his correct distance. He _ should 


. RRR aor eT 





also try to get in two or three 

practice throws before his time is Foot Ball 
called. Most men can make their CATALOG 

best heave the first or second time 

up and the thrower should put A complete catalog of all 1923 
everything he has into it right from Foot Ball Supplies, including, Pants, 
the start. Jerseys, Helmets, Hose, Foot Balls 


——______—___—- and Miscellaneous Supplies. May 


PA Tv EN _ ball : we send you a copy? 


Procured. Send sketch or model today for exam- 
ination, prompt report and advice. No charge for 
preliminary advice. Write for free Booklet and 
blank form on which to disclose your idea. High- 


est references. Promptness assured. Claremce A. : $ 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 1042 Sporting and Athletic Goods 
Southern Building. Washington, D. C. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Gniffth-Clark Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


7017 GREENVIEW AVE. 


Aids to Coaches 


1. Selected Plays and Suggestions--- 


TRACK AND FIELD 
/ 
76. General Principles of Train- 89. Generalship in Track and 
ing Field 
77. How to Sprint 90. Hints to Coaches 
91. How to Run Off a Meet 


78. How to Run 440 and 880 92. Digest of Track and Field 
79. How to Run the High Rules 

Hurdles 93. How to Chart Progress of 
80. How to Run the Low Team 

Hurdles 94. Scouting and Values of Dope 
81. How to Put the Shot Card 
82. How to Throw the Discus 95. Record Blanks for Officials 
83. How to Throw the Hammer 96. Massage and First Aid 
84. How to Throw the Javelin 97. Construction ef Track and 
85. How to High Jump Field 
26. How to Broad Jump 98. How to Run Mile and Two 
87. How to Pole Vault Mile 
88. How to Run the Relays 99. Cross-Country Running 


Price of above Articles, 15c each. Complete Series, $2.75 


II. Manuals Planned Especially for Coaching Schools- 


And for class-room use in Football, Baseball, Basketball, Track 


and Field, Group james, and Administration and Organization. 


Ill. Methods in Physical Education--- 


A complete daily program for one year’s work. 









































BROWN'S 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FARM 
“BROWNSDALE™ 
GARRISON-ON-HUDSON.N-Y: 


One. wast POINT MILITARY acapeny 












TELEPHONE { e 


October 2, 1922. 


















tmitea States Rubber Coe 


1790 Broadway, New York City- 


Gentlemen: 

For the pest 34 years I have been en- 
4 in physical training work and much of BY 
¢ime has been spent in the gymnesium where I 
have used many makes and types of shoese 
















Recently I secured & ret of your 
Comet Keds and my Pn rey ¥ with the 

you to ny recommendation of them for ell forms 
of gymesium work. ere really © non-ekid 
shoe. They grip the oor, securing & firm foot- 
pola for the wearer and the thickness of the 
goles protects the foot from the jer and 4mpect 
thet arises from vigorous games and exercises, 

























Very truly yours, 


ANUU Nees 










ANOTHER TRIBUTE 


oo Bs a recent addition to the 
ep ist of tributes Ziven to the 
eds Basketball Shoes. Prominent 
ee ; 
mec everywhere have hailed 
em as the greate. 1 
st achievement i 
oer nt in 
n-slip rubber-soled footwear. Ask 


your dealer for Keds. 
get Keds. 


Here 





Th Be sure you 
e name is on the shoe 


United States Rubber Company 
(o> 
Sem > 
o> 


~ 











HERE IT IS! 


STICKUM i OVERSIZE 
SHOULDER TO 


UNIVERSITY OF ao 
CHICAGO STYLE 






UBLE ELBOW STICKUM 
SHEARLING LEATHER 


CLOTH 
PADS ON INSIDE UNIVERSITY OF 
OF SLEEVE CHICAGO STYL 


FULL LENGTH SELF EDGE CUFFS 
SLEEVES NO WEBBING 















SUPPORTER FEATURE, 


HOLDS JERSEY IN PANTS, 
KEEPS SHOULDER PADS IN PLAC 
ES JERSEY FIT SNUG ON PLAYER; 


The 0’Shea Football Jersey 


(PATENTED) 


Practical—Perfect—Fopular 
COACH ROBERT ZUPPKE—U. of Illinois— 
“The only Practical football jersey” 
COACH K. K. ROCKNE—U. of Notre Dame— 


“The O’Shea Jersey is institutional with Notre Dame foot- 
ball teams.”’ 


COACH J. W. HEISMAM—U. of Pennsylvania— 
“I have found it to be practical in detail and perfect in use.’ 
COACH GLEN WARNER. of Pittsburg— 


“Has many features which make it absolutely necessary to 
every foot-ball team.” 


, 





WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AND COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 














